Leaders and Nobodies
of these cuts across the traditional party divisions aad
makes a new adjustment of "public opinion*' towards
specific purposes of public policy.
Those who are active in such societies are not
pursuing their own "interests" in the sense of economic
or political "interest." They are working for what
they feel to be a common good. They are "specialists"
in the sense of having a definite opinion on the
particular point for which their society works, but
not "specialists" in the sense of experts. They are
more generally supporters of experts. Thus they are
in fact the force which is referred to as "public
opinion" on this or that point; for public opinion on
any point is very seldom the opinion of the majority
in a community. It may become a majority opinion,
if the active few spread their influence far enough.
But politicians and officials know well enough that
they must look out for trouble from the voluntary
associations in their particular sphere; and the real
force in these associations is an active few.
The most interesting change, however, is the
contrast between the voluntary association of to-day
and that of the nineteenth century. In the old days
the voluntary associations pressed on with public
work which was eventually taken over by the public
authorities. Thus the chanty schools became the State
schools. And in the old theory, when the State took
over the job the voluntary association's work was
done. Its old pioneering function was indeed no
longer required. But the new voluntary association is
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